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WHAT MAKES A MAN FEEL 


IMPORTANT ON THE JOB? 


One answer might be responsibility. At the same 
time we cannot minimize a steady pay check and 
fringe benefits. But it takes more today, because 

a man’s desire for individual recognition is becom- 
ing increasingly important. 


His pride of accomplishment and the manner in 
which his company recognizes it (or fails to) in- 
fluence how he feels about his job, where he works 
. .. and whether he stays! This is a growing man- 
agement problem. ~ 


To help reduce the turnover of skilled, long-time 
employees, many companies are introducing or 
modernizing Service Award Programs to fill this 
need for individual recognition. 


‘How do you plan awards?’”’ ‘‘When is the proper 
time to give awards?’’ ‘‘What awards are suitable?”’ 
A program of assistance has been developed by 
Hamilton for management interested in the answers 
to these questions. Write on your company letter- 
head for our new booklet, ‘‘Guide to Employee Award 
Planning’’. Ask for Booklet PA-860. It will be 
mailed promptly. 


Cordially, 


Director, Presentation Sales 
Hamilton Watch Company 
Lancaster, Penna. 
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consistency in 


industrial discipline’... 


by ANSON L. LOVELLETTE 


Director of Industrial Relations, Lakeshore Division 


The Bendix Corporation, St. Joseph, Michigan 


Introduction 

This is an age of conformity and an age of 
leveling. Through income taxes, government 
subsidies, suburbanitis, “progressive education,” 
and unionism, we have become a nation to pro- 
mote, nurture, and sing the praises of a stand- 
ard stratification of mediocrity. There are cur- 
rently rays of hope out of this stultifying 
morass, but these have scarely been a pin prick 
as yet on our “century of the common man” 
designed to breed common men. What we 
hastily and commonly think of as consistency 
in discipline, therefore, is not only readily ac- 
cepted but demanded by our society. In our 
system of logic and thinking “consistency” 
seems to be a hallowed word whose citadel 
should remain untarnished. Not often do we 
stop to ask what kind of consistency or con- 
sistency in what and why. 
The Setting 

Each industrial plant is an economic society. 
Each such economic group is pitched in a cer- 
tain labor market environment within our 
national culture. Each plant is weathered in its 
own history. It is controlled by almost endless 
federal, state, and local laws and regulations. 
Each plant suffers its own indigenous and 
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peculiar problems such as racial, location, vint- 
age, product. In our society today, discipline is 
not only for the purpose of being corrective, an 
ideal which placates our inner man, but has 
other purposes such as exonerating the author- 
ity of management, a deterrent, and a punitive 
action. 


Consistency — The Basic Premise 


To establish the basic premise, “depth” con- 
sistency is highly desirable in the application 
of discipline. “Surface” consistency is desirable 
only when supported on a foundation of depth 
consistency. Surface inconsistency should not 
be frowned upon if it is the consequence of 
depth consistency. Surface inconsistency may 
be tolerated or even desirable if necessary to 
sustain depth consistency. 

Consistency merely for the sake of logical 
prettiness has no place in industrial discipline. 
The right kind of consistency in discipline, how- 
ever, not only avoids trouble but will keep order 
and have some good effect on morale. Good 
morale, at least to some level, may have 
salutarious effects on quality, quantity and 
timeless of production. 


Depth Consistency 

In the following paragraphs are given areas 
in which we should have consistency. These are 
not intended as an exhaustive list but are rep- 
resentative of the basic concepts where consist- 
ency should be the order of the day. Such 
concepts as these should determine depth con- 
sistency. 

The national culture and the mores of the 
particular labor markets should be respected and 
observed. Work tempo, starting and quitting 





*“TDiscipline” here is used in the narrow sense 
of punitive action, varying from the verbal 
warning to discharge. 
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times, status of unionism, dress, food habits, 
and many other facets may be deeply entwined 
in the behavorial tapestry. An employee cannot 
shed the cloak of his environment and upbring— 
ing by the simple act of walking through the 
gates of an industrial plant. If we expect 
behavior within a plant which does violence to 
the community or national pattern employees 
should understand such desires most clearly and 
have some appreciation of the necessity of 
asking them to be a different kind of people 
than what their families, their teachers, and 
their friends taught them to be. Social patterns 
should be permitted so long as they do not 
offend the basic objectives of the industrial 
plant. 

Federal, state and local laws and regulations 
should be adhered to by management and obedi- 
ence to such written rules of our society ex- 
pected of employees. It is the duty of every 
member of our society to know and to follow 
the laws; this the law itself expects. Entering 
an industrial plant in no way affects this 
obligation. No employee should have to be told 
either verbally or in writing not to steal, com- 
mit arson, or physically assault another. Nor 
should we try to pre-guess, second-guess, or 
contravene actions of constituted authorities 
such as the courts. 

We should stay within reasonable circum- 
ference of “industrial common law” which has 
grown out of years of the collective bargaining 
process, rulings of the War Labor Board, the 
National Labor Relations Board, the courts, 
and arbitration. Slowly over the years there 
has emerged a reasonably stable core of rulings 
which are recognized by unions, managements, 
and employees. That there should be just cause 
for discharge of a seniority employee or that 
employees should not be subjected to physical 
violence is no longer in question. If a particular 
situation does not lend itself in some respects 
to the hard core of industrial common law, then 
employees should be carefully forewarned to- 
gether with the necessity. 

We should abide by the letter and the spirit 
of any union contract, written grievance proce- 
dure, published management policies, and plant 
practices which management has allowed to 
become sacred by time or usage. Management 
should live by its word and insist that the 
union and employees do likewise. Over a period 
of time, with or without management’s help, 
the employees of each plant build their own 
group ethics and controls based on what they 
have been led to expect. Any disciplinary action 
will have its effects on the group as well as on 
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the individuals, and both depending to a great 
extent on the group characteristics built up 
over a period of time. If management honors 
its written and spoken word and respects 
practices built by time and quiescence, em- 
ployees will tend to follow suit. 

The basic freedoms of our society should be 
upheld during the course of disciplinary meas- 
ures. That a man’s body is his own and should 
not be violated except by process of law is a 
cardinal principal. That his family and his 
reputation should not be falsely villified go 
without saying. His religious beliefs are not 
to be questioned nor invaded. A fair hearing 
with time to prepare his defense and a chance 
to state his side of an issue ought to be as 
scrupulously observed in industry as in a court 
room. Serious doubt as to an employee’s guilt 
should be resolved in his favor. 

We have many obligations to protect vigor- 
ously the dignity of man and his individuality. 
We need always to remember that each em- 
ployee owes his existence to his Creator, and to 
Him only does he owe complete supplication, 
and by Him only will he be terminally judged. 
Too often, perhaps, in our disciplinary actions 
we try to play God. Whether we act the part of 
a vengeful or a merciful God, it seems that we 
seek to pierce the armor of dignity and simultan- 
eously demand that the guilty person, on 
bended knee, beg forgiveness and pledge a clean 
soul to us for future service. Just as the judg- 
ment of a management man who utters only 
what his superior wishes to hear cannot be 
trusted, neither can the services of a shop 
employee from whom we have stripped his 
dignity and individuality. Organizational obe- 
dience we should demand; personal obedience 
we should not expect. 

Foremost in our minds must be the nature 
and purpose of an industrial plant, that it is 
an economic institution — its goal to build a 
successful economic unit within the bounds of 
law, of justice, of decency, and of good com- 
munity and national citizenship. The objectives 
of an industrial plant should be the bellwether 
in disciplinary decisions. Punitive measures 
need not be used to reform people, to save 
marriages, to make them more fearful of their 
God, nor simply to please unusual whims of a 
current management, but only in direct pursuit 
of the avowed major aims of the industrial 
plant. 

The mistake is rather frequent of a sudden 
disciplinary crackdown without adequate warn- 
ing to employees. Employees have a right to 
expect the continuation of build-up lienency 








and. to continue the daily routine in the usual 
way unless clearly warned in advance that 
changes are to be made. A sudden discharge for 
an offense that has been blinked at for years 
without prior warning and an opportunity for 
employees to re-mold their habits will, and 
justifiably, foment righteous indignation. A 
personnel man must be constantly alert to a 
management which, due to unexpected econom- 
ics, or for some other reason, expects and de- 
mands a new face on discipline tomorrow 
morning. 


Surface Consistency 


In the following paragraphs are given four 
areas in which depth inconsistency often creeps 
in or is even required as a matter of policy, for 
the purpose of maintaining what is here termed 
surface consistency. 

If the “whole man” approach is used in dis- 
ciplinary problems, i.e., consideration of his 
family, social status, past work record, age, 
financial condition, and seniority, we will almost 
inevitably cause what are often considered in- 
consistencies in punitive action. The errant 
employee in the defendant’s role who has a long 
splendid plant record and good extra-plant 
reputation should certainly call on his head less 
severe measures than the employee who is a 
recidivist and who has long flirted with dis- 
charge, even though the two were simultaneous- 
ly and equally involved in the same breach. 
These apparent inconsistencies resulting from 
the proper application of the “whole man” 
approach are only on the surface and should 
be ignored so long as the depth consistencies 
are maintained. 


An industrial plant should not have a set of 
standard punitive measures for given offenses, 
that is each offense paired off with a definite 
punishment. Nor should there be progressive 
severity of punishment for repeated offenses 
as a set rule. Both of these systems may have 
merit elsewhere but are inappropriate as a 
means of achieving industrial success within 
the depth consistencies outlined previously. 
Using the case by case approach may lead to 
surface inconsistencies as two employees com- 
mitting the same first, or second, offense may 
receive different disciplinary measures. Depth 
consisten¢y, however, will attend the “whole 
man — case” approach. 

Published shop rules on bulletin boards and 
in handbooks and such rules in union-manage- 
ment contracts breed surface or apparent con- 
sistencies, but often fly in the face of depth or 
true consistency. With such rules it is custo- 





mary to treat all violations alike, with or with- 
out prescribed penalties, ignoring the complete 
circumstances. And certain rules often fall 
into disuse and are ignored while others may 
be ridden to death by a management which 
feels strongly emotional about them. Often, 
also, emp'oyees may violate a rule with im- 
punity and at a later time abruptly be disci- 
plined for a similar violation. A set of rules 
can never be exhaustive, and hence at times are 
a definite limitation on management in the 
grievance procedure or in arbitration. A few 
rules covering peculiarities to a plant operation 
may be in order, but should be limited to 
essentials. 

No disciplinary action can or should take 
place in a vacuum. Always it is the individual 
versus the group for consideration. As in all 
areas of our society the freedom of the arm of 
one individual extends only to the end of the 
nose of another. While zealously guarding 
individual freedoms and even individualities, 
we cannot permit a “bad apple” to spoil the 
whole basket, nor, expect the group to support 
an undue burden of sluggards. Nor can we 
permit a social leader of a group such as a 
union committeeman to mislead others and pass 
over it as lightly as we would an inept follower. 
Each plant should, however, utilize it’s share of 
physically handicapped and a small percentage 
of those with criminal records who have paid 
the penalty exacted by society. Such considera- 
tions as these may lead to surface inconsist- 
encies but depth consistencies can be main- 
tained. 


Latitude for the Foreman 


In today’s situation the first-line foreman can 
hardly be granted carte blanche as a disci- 
plinarian. He can and should, however, be given 
reasonable latitude in inflicting or refraining 
from punitive action and also leeway in the 
severity of punishment, even for identical 
offenses, being guided by the principles of depth 
consistency. This may engender surface incon- 
sistencies — but should not lead to any serious 
depth inconsistencies. For a major consideration 
in each case for prospective punishment is the 
nature of the total work relationship between 
the foreman and the employee. 

With unionization and the complexity of 
industrial operations today, we have left the 
foreman few management tools with which to 
get his job done. He must carry out his task 
through the people who report to him. It is a 
well accepted principle that people are moti- 
vated to do things through a system of awards 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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The theme of this conference — Productive 
Personnel Practices—keynotes an ever-present 
problem; how to make our individual and collec- 
tive efforts produce optimum results. Certainly 
no conference has ever before offered a more 
comprehensive program or provided a greater 
opportunity for an intensive analysis of the 
personnel administrator’s job. 


What the individual participant obtains dur- 
ing the next three days, however, will depend 
almost entirely upon himself, for there are 
limits to what can be expected of even a well- 
planned conference such as this one. All too 
often we delude ourselves into believing we 
have accomplished something when actually all 
we have done is said something. Words are 
neither a substitute for thoughtful planning 
nor an excuse for inaction. Accordingly, it is 
my considered opinion that the most productive 
personnel practice for use both in the present 
and throughout the 1960’s would be more crea- 
tive thinking by the personnel administrator. 


Probably the greatest single curse of our 
times is that so little time is available in our 
work for really deep thinking. The ever- 
increasing tempo of modern living with its 
need for urgent action and quick decisions 
sooner or later overwhelms administrators in 
business, industry and government alike. The 
personnel job is one that is particularly 
susceptible to “fire-putting-out” assignments 
added without warning to a load of recurring 
time basis obligations. 


The result of constant preoccupation by the 
personnel administrator is that every emergent 
situation is dealt with on a “crisis” basis. An 
analogy might be the rush to obtain screens, 
repellents, and chemical sprays when mosqui- 
toes first appear in force. When they inevitably 
get worse, further efforts towards control are 
put on a “crash” basis to develop more effi- 
cient screens, more odoriferous repellents and 
even more lethal sprays. Of course, it would 
have been easier to drain or put oil on the 
stagnant water breeding grounds if one had 
only had the time in the first place. 


When I see personnel administrators dashing 
madly about settling grievances instead of de- 
veloping policies which would prevent their 
occurence, I am reminded of the Scotchman 
whose son tripped in a darkened movie theatre 
and cracked his head against a seat. When the 
insurance adjuster later offered him $25,000 in 
settlement of the claim, the father was most 
indignant. Knowing that this was a very lib- 
eral offer the adjuster could not help asking 


what the old man really did want. “Well,” said 
the Scotchman, “first things come first. My 
son paid a dollar for admission and he never 
did get to see the show.” 


One of the distinguishing marks of the capa- 
ble manager has been recognized as the ability 
to delegate routine duties so as to have ade- 
quate time for really important activities such 
as planning. Unless personnel administrators 
likewise learn to delegate some of the multi- 
tudinous activities with which they are burd- 
ened so as to devote a major portion of their 
time to thinking and planning, they will, in my 
opinion, find themselves relegated to a com- 
paratively minor status in the management 
structure of the 1960’s. 


A colleague of mine has attempted to por- 
tray human progress by using a man with a life 
span of one hundred years. The first 85 years 
of his life was spent in kindergarten, he says, 
and during the next ten years he struggled 
through elementary school. These last four 
years he has been trying to rush through both 
high school and college. But now he finds that 
scientific advancement has occurred so fast in 
the past few years that he must spend this last 
year trying to obtain a Ph.D. degree. 


Any forecast of the task of the personnel 
administrator in the 1960’s divides itself rather 
naturally into two parts. The first consists of 
facts and circumstances which are known and 
can be analyzed in advance. The second is made 
up of the unknown and speculative factors 
which may have an influence. 


Electronic office devices are a known fact 
and their impact upon the practice of manage- 
ment can be surmised. The 1959 Annual Report 
of the Radio Corporation of America had this 
to say of the emergence of the 3 C’s of elec- 
tronics—computers, controls, and communica- 
tions—which occurred at the end of the decade 
of the 1950’s, “. .. (these) offered business and 
industry remarkable new tools for consolidat- 
ing and comprehending the diverse quantities 
of information on which the critical process of 
management decision hinges.” 


It is time for personnel administrators to 
start thinking now about how the use of elec- 
tronic office devices will change the nature of 
the opportunities, challenges, and problems of 
their job from the corresponding situations 
which have prevailed in the past. Just as the 
general use of gunpowder changed living hab- 
its from the confined dampness of walled cas- 
tles to the spaciousness of manor houses and 
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the widespread acceptance of the automobile 
moved us from the rocking chairs of front 
porches to become a nation on wheels, so tech- 
nological progress in office equipment can be 
expected to wreak a similar revolutionary 
change in our business habits. 

If, for convenience, we divide management 
into three levels within an organization: top 
management, middle management, and super- 
visory management; then at the present time 
we might say that management and personnel 
techniques such as policies, functional organi- 
zation manuals, standard practices, job descrip- 
tions, performance standards and wage and 
salary administration have enabled us to pro- 
gram much of the supervisor’s, part of the 
middle manager’s and very little of the top 
manager’s job. But with the use of data proc- 
essing equipment many decisions that were 
once dependent upon line management judg- 
ment could well be made better and faster by 
staff specialists. At the same time, top man- 
agement will be able to act on a wider range 
of problems than ever before. The result may 
well be that a considerable part of the middle 
management job will become programmed. 

Such a development would split the middle 
management group into two parts with the 
most programmed part being pushed farther 
down into supervisory management and the 
part requiring creative thinking being inte- 
grated into top management. While the re- 
wards will be great for those who are able to 
adjust to the more intensive planning and de- 
cision-making requirements, the penalties for 
those who cannot will be severe since a larger 
gap will result between the programmed group 
of middle management and top management. 

Personnel administrators will be hard put to 
maintain traditional concepts of their job inas- 
much as they may, as staff, be called upon to 
make certain decisions formerly made by the 
line and also, there will be tremendous internal 
pressures generated for the integration of per- 
sonnel activities into major management pro- 
grams. Executive development, for example, 
located in the line, may no longer be content to 
have executive selection, appraisal, the deter- 
mination of management performance stand- 
ards, salary administration, training program- 
ming and position assignment considered as 
part of the personnel function. 

The personnel administrator over the next 
ten years may find himself relieved of many 
activities and required to become expert in 
many new ones. We are all familiar with the 
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story of the personnel man who saw the exec- 
utive vice president at lunch and was asked, 
“What do you know about computers?” “Not 
much,” he answered. “Then you’d better learn,” 
he was told. “We just ordered one.” 


One can certainly expect that top manage- 
ment will play a more active role in personnel 
work in the 1960’s but the performance of man- 
agement work by the personnel administrator 
will depend almost entirely upon his personal 
ability to participate creatively in problem- 
solving conferences and other types of consul- 
tative and participative activities. It is obvious 
that the type of management committee to 
which the personnel administrator will be in- 
vited as a member will depend upon the contri- 
bution that he is able to make. Where he is 
now active on employee welfare committees, 
recreation groups, and pension trusts, he can 
expect opportunities to serve on the Planning 
Committee, Management Committee, or other 
type of policy-determining management advis- 
ory body. 

The application of technology to office activ- 
ities is more than a labor-saving device it is 
necessary to recognize it for what it is and 
will be — a revolution. There are those who 
deprecate electronic devices — pointing out 
that the machines cannot think — and that it is 
necessary to state any problem in terms the 
machine can understand. If anything, this 
serves to put a premium upon logical thinking 
and planning so that just as the machine is a 
great moral educator—when a donkey won’t 
run it can be kicked into action but this ac- 
complishes little with machinery — it also 
serves to exalt thought. Facts of themselves 
are as useless as opportunities that are never 
capitalized. We are suffering from an over- 
abundance of information unrelieved by the 
element of reflection which is needed before 
any judgment can be formed. 


Technical and mechanical progress is not to 
be confused with progress itself. The dignity 
of man, said Pascal, lies in his ability to think. 
I am reminded of the answer Henry Thoreau 
gave when asked if he didn’t think the railroad 
(which had just then come to Massachusetts) 
was a wonderful thing. “I don’t know,” he said, 
“T’]] have to wait and see whether persons who 
ride on the railroad are better than persons 
who ride in stage coaches.” We will have to 
wait to see whether better decisions result 
from electronic devices. It is possible to have 
improved means to unimproved ends. 

There are other forces besides technology 





which are re-shaping the management function 
and hence the task of the personnel adminis- 
trator. Government controls and labor organi- 
zations will continue their pressures on an even 
more intensive scale; foreign competition is 
forcing innovations in product and marketing, 
as well as rapid industrial obsolescence; popu- 
lation increases and the changing composition 
of the work force require a changed emphasis 
in the social responsibilities of business. All of 
these social, economic and political forces fall 
into the second category of speculation as to 
their future impact. Of course, we do know 
how many babies were born in the post-war 
years and we know how many years have been 
added to the average life span but Maltrus’ 
Law might still operate in the next decade and 
hence there can be no certainty. 


While the exact future impact of such forces 
may be unknown, past experience would indi- 
cate that those forces which impose multiple 
objectives upon business will necessarily re- 
quire considerable planning and thinking along 
personnel lines. The programs that result won’t 
be an end in themselves but merely a means to 
a larger and more important objective. 


The personnel administrator will need to 
think more broadly than ever before in the 
1960’s. While he will be limited and guided in 
his task by many forces internal and external, 
if he is sufficiently astute he will himself be 
able to develop and shape these forces, at least 
in part. We could paraphrase Macaulay who 
wrote that Horace Walpole influenced his age 
because he was influenced by his age. Human 
motivations will need to be understood more in 
the future as the human being himself becomes 
more affected by the forces which surround 
him. Areas in which the employee desires fa- 
vorable treatment today will be even more im- 
portant in the future along with wholly new 
concepts of employee needs and privileges. 


Whether management problems are prob- 
lems of production, sales, engineering, or 
finance, they have human dimensions. Pushed 
back to basic fundamentals all the management 
problems of running an enterprise are rooted 
in human judgments, actions, interests and 
attitudes. Only people have problems: only 
people solve problems. This constitutes a con- 
tinuing challenge to the personnel adminis- 
trator. 
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All forecasts of the sixties emphasize the 
inevitability and importance of change. The 
Cabinet Committee Report to the President, for 
example, pictured a changing economy that in- 
cluded new products and processes, replace- 
ment of old forms of capital and skills, shifts 
in consumption patterns, more workers earning 
substantially higher wages, and so on. The per- 
sonnel administrator will need to know and 
understand human relations in order to effect 
such changes with a minimum loss of business 
efficiency but he will also need to understand 
organization structure and principles. A long 
pending change can adversely affect morale 
more than the change itself. Effective control 
of organization changes requires fast decision- 
making and action. Recognizing the problem of 
rapid changes and joking about it makes it 
much less fearful. An official of one of our 
largest corporations told me they had expressed 
company policy in a facetious manner as fol- 
lows: “Plan your work; work your plan; keep 
your furniture on a moving van.” Another told 
me how the initials of the company had been 
humorously interpreted as standing for “I’m 
Being Moved.” 


The successful handling of some of the hu- 
man issues involved in the many changes antic- 
ipated may hold the secret to controlling costs 
and increasing productivity. But also whole 
new type of controls will be available for dis- 
covering and correcting instances where plans 
have gone, are going, or will go wrong. Human 
relations, however, will be important in making 
the analysis and planning the correction. 


The social forces of the 1960’s indicate a 
shift in emphasis from men to man. Group wel- 
fare will continue important but job satisfac- 
tion is a personal matter. The developments of 
science, real or predicted, beneficent or malign, 
are but manifestations of a deeper trend—the 
rediscovery of the spirit of man. 


Management has begun to ackhowledge a re- 
sponsibility for the personal development of 
employees, believing that all employees can 
make a contribution to the success of the enter- 
prise if the opportunity is given them. Accept- 
ance of the principle that the greatest progress 
is made through maximum participation has 
become widespread, as has the viewpoint a 
management climate in which the basic wants 
of people can be satisfied contributes to the 
successful operation of a business. 
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In the first half of the Twentieth Century 
the life span has been extended 18 years. The 
number of those of advanced years in our soci- 
ety is increasing rapidly. In the forecast whiclr 
I made of this past decade in 1950 at the Per- 
sonnel Institute of Ohio State University and 
which was later published in the September 
1950 issue of “The Management Review,” I em- 
phasized that employment practices and selec- 
tion techniques which discriminated against 
minority groups would be condemned by both 
political and social action. In the 1960’s the 
problem of retirement practices and age limits 
in hiring will come to a head and the personnel 
administrator will have an opportunity to con- 
tribute to the amelioration of this social prob- 
lem. 


As a matter of fact, intelligent solutions to 
personnel problems require personal horizons 
which provide a sound perspective backwards 
as well as in the present and looking forward. 
Since the 1950 article reviewed the past, I did 
not burden this talk with background which 
you all ready know or to which you have ready 
access. 


Principally, of course, we are here concerned 
with the problems of tomorrow. But there is a 
related problem of today and that is that too 
few personnel administrators have prepared 
written objectives of what they hope to accom- 
plish. Without such definite goals, a personnel 
administrator is trying to do something he may 
not understand to reach a goal he cannot see 
and hasn’t defined. We need objectives more 
than we need detailed blueprints. With broad 
goals we can acquire the habit of working out 
difficulties and adapting ourselves to changed 
circumstances as they arise. 


Written personnel objectives make possible 
an intelligent anticipation of events. There is 
the story of a yachting enthusiast who was 
impressed by the size and speed of the ‘United 
States’ and asked the captain how long it would 
take his ship to turn around. The reply was 
that it would require a mile to maneuver. 
“But,” the captain added, “I’m always thinking 
a mile ahead so it isn’t any problem.” 


The economic forces with which the person- 
nel administrator may have to contend in the 
1960’s may not be as formidable as they at first 
appear to be. Foreign competition will increase 
and costs will rise. The industry poll conducted 
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by “Dun’s Review and Modern Industry” re- 
porter in the current issue that company pres- 
idents whose products are being challenged by 
foreign goods estimated that imports on the 
average are taking seven per cent of their mar- 
ket. They said they believe the percentage will 
double by 1965. 


It is not unreasonable to assume, however, 
that labor union heads will also be able to 
assess the pressure exerted by foreign compe- 
tition and to conduct themselves accordingly. 
In fact, in my opinion, the steel strike of last 
year could well be our last big strike for a 
decade. There are indications of a changed atti- 
tude on the part of union leaders and manage- 
ment alike. Of course, on the internal level, the 
personnel administrator will still need to inte- 
grate the authority of the management level 
with the power of the worker level but that too 
may be much less difficult than heretofore. 
After all, we are all growing older and it is 
easier to be tolerant at 55 than at 35. More- 
over, revolutionary changes have occurred in 
intra-company relations over the past twenty- 
five years; what the sociologists refer to as “a 
widening and deepening of the democratic 
process.” 


All in all, the 1960’s look bright for person- 
nel administrators who can think broadly about 
their task—factually, historically, socially’ and 
philosophically—who can adapt themselves to 
changes and who have the courage to try new 
ideas. The future is not for little men with 
little minds. It is not for men without vision 
who fear progress. It is not for timid men who 
fear change. 


Fresh opportunities lie ahead of every per- 
sonnel administrator with the vision to see 
them and the judgment to plan intelligently. 
But to realize them requires more than plan- 
ning, it requires the courage to grasp them, and 
to hold on if the going gets tough. 


Did you ever stop to think what a wonderful 
word “courage” is? It is derived from the 
French “coeur” meaning heart. Webster defines 
it as “that quality of mind which enables one 
to encounter danger and difficulties with firm- 
ness, or without fear or fainting of heart.” 
Courage in my opinion is the quality that is 
going to win for personnel administrators in 
the 1960’s — provided it is mixed with good 
judgment and sound thinking. 





ASP A Chapter 


WASHINGTON ... 


Richard D. Early, Washington Division Man- 
ager of the Henry B. Gilpin Company, is the 
newly elected president of the Washington 
Personnel Association. Mr. Early has been vice 
president — programs, this year. 

Elected to serve with Mr. Early are vice 
president — public relations, Carl R. Anderson, 
employee relations supervisor of Safeway 






LEFT TO RIGHT: Thomas J. Kerr, George Washing- 
ton University; C. Calvert Hines, Jr.; retiring Presi- 
dent of the Washington Personnel Association who 
presented the awards; William Bright III, Univer- 
sity of Maryland and William Winston, The Ameri- 
can University. 


Stores, Inc., Washington, D. C. Division; vice 
president — programs, Richard B. Miller, direc- 
tor of employee and community relations of 
Litton Industries, Maryland Division; vice 
president — membership, Lawrence F. Beck, 
treasurer and office manager of Stanford Paper 
Company; secretary, Elizabeth Evans, person- 
nel manager, The Reuben H. Donnelley Cor- 





LEFT TO RIGHT: Donald W. Mowbray, director; 
American Security and Trust Company; Lawrence 
F. Beck, vice president-membership; Carl R. An- 
derson, vice president-public relati Elizabeth 
Plack, treasurer; C. Calvert Hines, Jr., director and 
retiring president; Richard D. Early, President; 
Richard B. Miller, vice president-programs and 
Ernest V. Connelly. 
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News... 


poration; treasurer, Elizabeth Plack, personnel 
director, the Washington Hospital Center; 
directors, Donald W. Mowbray, assistant vice 
president, American Security and Trust Com- 
pany and C. Calvert Hines, Jr., staff supervisor, 
executive personnel, The Chesapeake and 
Potomac Telephone Company. 

Honored guests at the May election meeting 
were the three winners of the annual Washing- 
ton Personnel Association Award. These awards 
which carry with them twenty-five dollars and 
a certificate are presented each year to out- 
standing graduating seniors, majoring in per- 
sonnel administration in local universities, for 
“general excellence in studies, demonstrated 
superiority in personnel administration sub- 
jects, and qualities of leadership demonstrated 
in extra scholastic activities.” This year’s 
award winners, each chosen by his own univer- 
sity’s staff, are William Winston, The American 
University; William Bright, III, University of 
Maryland and Thomas J. Kerr, George Wash- 
ington University. 


OHIO VALLEY... 

A joint meeting of the Ohio Valley Personnel 
Association and the Personnel Club of Wheel- 
ing, West Virginia was held recently in 
Wheeling. 

Program Chairman Larry Morgan introduced 
as guest speaker, Dayton Pryor, director of 
personnel for Wheeling Steel Corporation who 
gave a talk on what a personnel man’s job is 
and how he can be more effective. 

President Paul Gerhardt then introduced 
Paul L. Moore, executive secretary of ASPA 
who spoke briefly on the history and develop- 
ment of the society and its main objectives 
toward improving competence of people en- 
gaged in personnel work, adherence to a code 
of ethics and the need for greater appreciation 
of personnel functions by management. 


PIRA... 

ASPA President Jack Linzie welcomed the 
Personnel and Industrial Relations Association, 
Los Angeles, as the 30th chapter of the na- 
tional organization during ceremonies held in 
the Southern California city. PIRA President 
Carl J. Kaiser, Corporate Director of Industrial 
Relations, McCulloch Corporation, received the 
charter on behalf of the Los Angeles area 
Association. 
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Mr. Linzie, accompanied by ASPA Execu- 
tive Vice President, Paul L. Moore, said: “It is 
an extreme pleasure and privilege to present 
this charter to PIRA, the 30th ASPA chapter.” 

“Tonight the hopes of a great many people 
are realized. ASPA looks forward to the 
leadership PIRA can provide. The fine job 
PIRA has done in Los Angeles and Orange 
Counties is recognized by ASPA officers and 
members.” Stressing the need for a strong 
closely-knit national organization due to the 
changing complex of the Personnel and In- 
dustrial Relations field, he continued: “With 
the addition of PIRA and other such fine or- 
ganizations, the way is being paved for develop- 
ing an even more distinguished profession.” 


Guest speaker following the Charter cere- 
mony was the nationally prominent professor, 
arbitrator and _ consultant, Dr. Frederick 
Harbison, Director, Industrial Relations Sec- 





ASPA Charter is presented President Carl Kaiser, 
right center, on behalf of PIRA by ASPA Presi- 
dent Jack Linzie, left center. Looking on are, from 
left, ASPA Executive Vice President Paul L.Moore, 
PIRA Directors Robert |. Jakus, ASPA Regional Vice 
President; Herbert L. Sutton, Secretary and Thomas 
C. Bradley, Treasurer. 


tion, Princeton University. Dr. Harbison, dis- 
cussing “High-Talent Manpower,” said “eco- 
nomic growth in the future may depend as 
much upon effective generation and utilization 
of high-talent manpower as upon capital 
accumulation and the continued availability of 
natural resources .... Companies will need to 
appraise their future development not merely 
with references to markets, processes and 
financial resources but also in terms of the 
human resources which will be required. 


“Perhaps the most important implications for 
company policymakers is that all along the line 
greater emphasis needs to be placed on forward 
manpower planning. Of all economic resources, 
high-talent manpower takes the longest time 
to develop and thus it demands the most care- 
ful consideration in planning for the future.” 
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EVANSVILLE... 


Involvement in community problems has 
been the theme for recent meetings of the 
Evansville Personnel Club. Ralph Curtis, Sales 
Market Consultant, encouraged members to 
take a more vital role in local polities, including 
membership in The American Way, Inc., Evans- 
ville’s non-partisan organization for alerting 
people to political matters. Wilbur Clippinger, 
Senior Vice President of Citizens National 
Bank and a member of the Evansville Public 
School Board, spoke on “Your School and Your 
Freedom,” an informative presentation of the 
means Evansville’s school system is using to 
meet the national need for higher standards in 
our schools. Ed Klingler, Assistant Editor of 
the Evansville Press, will discuss “Community 
Problems” at the June meeting. 


New officers of the Personnel Club are: 
President, Wm. C. Phelps, Personnel Director, 
Bootz Manufacturing Co.; Vice-President, 
Glenn Grant, Wage and Salary Administrator, 
Mead Johnson & Company; Secretary-Trea- 
surer, N. L. Kniese, Executive Secretary, 
Evansville Mfgrs. & Employers Association. 


JACKSONVILLE... 


A recent meeting of the Jacksonville Chapter 
of ASPA helped reaffirm the belief that some 
of the best meetings come from “within.” 


Earl Crittenden, Florida Training Superin- 
tendent for Southern Bell Telephone Company, 
and Jerry Kelley, Personnel Manager of Jack- 
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LEFT TO RIGHT: Earl Crittenden, Jerry Kelly and 
Emmit: Johnson. 


sonville Paper Company, gave members an 
insight into training of new supervisory per- 
sonnel in “Communications and Listening.” 


The program was climaxed by the General 
Electric film “The Voice from Within” and the 
passing out of brochures for all members en- 
titled “Talking with People.” 
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ST. LOUIS... 


“The Grievance and Arbitration Procedure” 
was a conference sponsored jointly by the In- 
dustrial Relations Club of St. Louis, the AFL- 
CIO, Region XV and Washington University 
and brought together some of the outstanding 
leaders of labor and industry in the St. Louis 
area. It was one of the most ambitious pro- 
grams ever undertaken by the club and was 
adjudged a huge success, with many labor 
leaders and top industrialists proposing that 
this sort of thing should be repeated, possibly 
each year. 

New officers of the Industrial Relations Club 
of Greater St. Louis are: President, John 
Crane, Rexall Drug Co.; 1st Vice President, 
Vernon Pitcher, Sunnen Products Co.; 2nd 
Vice President, Bob Smith, Emerson Electric 
Co.; Secretary, Ralph Ringwald, Monsanto 
Chemical Co.; Treasurer, Earl Bartareau, 
National Rejectors. 


LANSING... 


Wr. William W. Layton, Lansing Regional 
Director of the Fair Employment Practices 
Commission, was guest speaker at a recent 
meeting of the Lansing Chapter of ASPA. 


Mr. Layton assumed his present position in 
May 1959, coming to Lansing from Muskegon 
where he had been director of the Urban 
League for a number of years. 


After graduating from Lincoln University in 
Pennsylvania and Fisk University in Tennes- 
see, he accepted a position with the Nashville, 
Tennessee Public School System for four years 
before taking a position with the Urban 
League. 


Mr. Layton selected “You and Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Commission” as the topic of his 
address and a lively discussion period fol- 
lowed. 





CONSISTENCY IN INDUSTRIAL DISCIPLINE 
(Continued from Page 6) 


and penalties. Thus far our researchers have 
failed to find a definite edge to either side of 
this coin. We practice this widely in the arena 
of sports and other fields of human endeavor. 
Yet contrariwise in industry, while prodding 
the foreman to greater accomplishments than 
ever before, in an economic milieu more difficult 
than ever before, we have largely stripped him 
of his chief means of personnel control. We have 
taken out of his hands, to a great extent, both 
awards and punishments. We have manacled the 
foreman while goading him to greater action. 
We should leave him various punitive tools to 
choose from and not insist that he use them by 
a rule book. We should permit his giving at 
least a negative award by withholding punish- 
ment of an offender who is a good worker, 
cooperative and responsive, and permit drastic 
punishment for the malingerer and the unco- 
operative loafer. If foremen in two different 
departments do not apply the same punishment 
for the same offense, we should defend such 
action so long as the basic depth consistencies 
have been reasonably maintained. Although 
we shouid grant the foreman as much latitude 
as possible, there are usually certain serious 
offenses for which management must insist on 
discharge such as striking a foreman or 
stealing. 


Conclusion 


Depth consistency, therefore, and not sur- 
face consistency should be the goal in the arena 
of discipline. 
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Surface consistency leads to and requires 
central control which flies in the face of decen- 
tralization, autonomy, and the principle of 
quick action in discipline, and at the lowest 
level practicable. 

Surface consistency tends to rigidity while 
depth consistency equates with flexibility. We 
can limit management’s rights and freedom of 
operation by rigidity in discipline as seriously 
as in other ways. 

Surface consistency develops precedent 
homage which tends to limit investigation of 
the facts of a case, a fair hearing, and con- 
sideration of it as a “case.” 

Fairness and compassion demand depth con- 
sistency and not surface consistency. There are 
rarely two identical cases to be judged for 
disciplinary action. 

Appearance of fairness and justice hold al- 
most as much practical significance as actual 
fairness and justice. This requires flexibility 
and consideration of length of service, conduct- 
misconduct record, and mitigating-aggravating 
circumstances. 

Foremen should be permitted as much lati- 
tude as practicable in disciplinary cases. Depth 
consistency accommodates this where surface 
consistency tends to remove discipline as a 
function of the foreman — depriving him of an 
important control mechanism. 

Management should guard jealously its right 
to a policy of depth consistency although it 
may occasionally lead to surface inconsistency 
in disciplinary action. Management now has 
such right, unless contracted away, and need 
only continue to nurture it through use. 
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development of 
supervisory training... 


by ROBERT V. HOFSTETTER 


Director of Employe Relations 


C. Schmidt and Sons, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Late last year our company, Schmidt’s of Phil- 
adelphia, launched a new supervisory training 
program. Now in its fifth month, the program is 
far more comprehensive than any of our past 
efforts in this very complex field of employe 
relations. 

It isn’t possible, of course, to attempt a com- 
plete evaluation of our program at this early 
stage in its progress, but we can definitely say 
that the results already obtained are most en- 
couraging. 

In fact, it may never be possible to completely 
evaluate this or any similar program, for super- 
visory training is both an intangible and never- 
ending process. There is no graduation day, no 
diploma, no practical method of grading the ben- 
efits which the training program is designed to 
offer. 

Nor should there be! 

Supervisory training begins with the assump- 
tion that the participants are experts, not be- 
ginners, in one or more of the company’s oper- 
ations. A program to further improve their 
specialized skills would only be of limited value. 
What’s more, such training could probably be 
much better conducted by the various technical 
and professional societies, industry-sponsored 
seminars, supplier’s representatives and other 
external authorities. 

My point is this: when conducted within the 
company, as it is at Schmidt’s, supervisory train- 





Robert V. Hofstetter is Director of Employee Rela- 
tions for C. Schmidt & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia, and 
fulfills multiple functions within the company, in- 
cluding directing the firm’s Supervisory Training 
Program and a Management Training Program. A 
skilled accountant, he handles personnel, payroll, 
employee publications, wage, salary and job evalua- 
tion departments. He is also responsible for the 
medical, safety, and plant security departments. 

He is a graduate of Temple University and also 
studied at The Drexel Institute of Technology and 
Penn State University. A member of ASPA, Mr. Hof- 
stetter was the charter president of the Philadelphia 
Chapter and is currently serving as Vice President, 
ASPA Region I. 
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ing should have other objectives than merely 
those of self-improvement and departmental 
efficiency. 

Top Management’s Role 

It should be understood that it is not my in- 
tention to prescribe how supervisory training 
should be conducted at other breweries. There 
are, however, certain fundamentals that do have 
a wide general application, and it may be of 
value to describe how we have approached this 
problem at Schmidt’s. 

Foremost among the fundamentals which I 
consider most important is the continued sup- 
port and interest of top management. The ab- 
sence of visible encouragement from company 
officers is often the reason that well-planned 
and well-executed programs have failed badly. 

At the supervisory level, the need for man- 
agement’s cooperation is especially great. Time 
is precious to the supervisor. The demands of 
his job are heavy. He has quotas to meet, and 
employes who need his attention and counsel. 
If management doesn’t care about supervisory 
training, why should he? If it is important to 
management, the supervisor will recognize this 
and make every effort to absorb as much as he 
possibly can. 

By taking part in the supervisory training 
program as speakers, Schmidt's management 
has left no room for doubt about their feelings. 
Virtually all of our company officers, the board 
chairman and president among them, have al- 
ready given talks on subjects of special interest 
to our supervisors. In addition, they attend 
many of our meetings as spectators. 

Turning the spotlight on management in this 
‘way is, however, only the first step. The caliber 
of the program, the value of the program to 
both groups, management and supervisors, must 
be “sold” aga’n and again. And this can’t be 
done, unless there is a good purpose served by 
the program which is offered. 

Management’s support and the interest of sup- 
ervisors, I have found, can only be sustained 
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when: (1) objectives of the training program 
are clearly understood by both groups; (2) meet- 
ings are so arranged as to minimize conflict 
with regular duties; and (3) topics scheduled 
are significant and intelligently presented. 
Objectives 

Briefly stated, the purpose of supervisory 
training at Schmidt’s is to further develop and 
refine our channels of communication between 
management, supervisors and employes. 

For our own guidance in planning, conducting 
and eventually analyzing this program, we drew 
up a list of six objectives. These objectives—each 
is essentially concerned with improving internal 
communications—are as follows: 

(1) To keep employes adequately informed. 

(2) To provide more information for manage- 
ment. 

(3) To develop new ideas and techniques for 
more efficient operations. 

(4) To stimulate performance through im- 
proved morale. 

(5) To disseminate knowledge of basic brew- 
ery economics among employes. 

(6) To provide employes with opportunity for 
participation in company programs and 
to give recognition when merited. 

Our next step was to examine the topics and 
methods by which these objectives could be 
reached. These were mapped out with almost 
agonizing attention to every detail. 
Organization 

The supervisory training program which 
Schmidt’s has developed is divided into four 
phases. Phase I covers the history, general poli- 
cies, objectives and operations of the company. 
Phase II covers our relationships with local, 
regional and national brewing industry asso- 
ciations. Phase III is on economic education for 
supervisors. Phase IV will continue the review 
of company operations in more detail. 

Phase I, now underway, began last Novem- 
ber. Among the speakers and topics it has pre- 
sented, or will, are the following: 

Meeting No. 1: Robert V. Hofstetter, director 
of employe relations, on “Purpose and Objec- 
tives of Supervisory Training Program”; Thom- 
as McConnell, 3rd, executive vice-president, on 
“Our Lines of Communication”; William A. 
Hipp, production manager, on “Our Company’s 
Prosperity Is Our Best Security” (an introduc- 
tion to our economic education for employes 
program). 

Meeting No, 2: John Gardiner, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent, on “Communications Must Be Accurate”; 
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Edward A. Gardiner, chairman of the board, 
on “Change Is Good for Schmidt’s”; Carl E. von 
Czoernig, president, on “Objectives of the Com- 
pany”; Georges Carousso, public relations coun- 
sel, on “Public Relations Policy”. 

The program for Phase I includes 10 meetings 
in all, so I will not attempt to list all the speakers 
and their topics. What we are attempting to do 
in Phase I is to broaden the viewpoint of super- 
visors, by giving them a close look at manage- 
ment’s philosophy and by refreshing their know- 
ledge of company activities outside their own 
departments. 

With this in mind, the majority of the Phase 
I meetings have been scheduled to cover such 
topics as quality control, wage and fringe bene- 
fits, financial and office management, as well 
as the over-all operations of our sales and 
marketing, production, brewing, bottling, trans- 
portation, engineering and electrical depart- 
ments. 

The speakers throughout Phase I are all com- 
pany officers or department heads. In Phase II, 
however, most of the speakers will be author- 
ities from outside the company, since this phase 
of the program will review our relationships 
with various brewing industry organizations. 

Among the speakers and topics scheduled for 
Phase II are: William T. Burton, Esq., on “Ac- 
tivities and Problems of the Philadelphia Lager 
Beer Brewers’ Association, the Pennsylvania 
State Brewers’ Association and the Industry in 
General”; F. L. Jeckell, executive secretary, 
on “Activities and Problems of the Dominion 
Brewers’ Association and the Brewing Industry 
in Canada”; and W. M. Aicher, U.S.B.F. director 
of Employe relations, on “Organization and 
Activities of the United States Brewers’ Foun- 
dation.” 

Phase III and IV are still in the blueprint 
stage, and cannot be discussed except in a gen- 
eral way at this time. They should be com- 
pleted by the winter or late spring of 1961. 
Speakers and topics have already been discussed 
at great length, but a definite schedule will not 
be decided on until sometime this summer. 

Our present plans call for Phase III, which 
will deal with economic education for super- 
visors, to be covered in five meetings. While 
the detailed review of company operations in 
Phase IV will extend through 11 meetings. 


Meeting Procedures 


The supervisory meetings are held on the 
second and fourth Monday morning of each 
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month at Schmidt’s and again on the following 
Tuesday afternoon. At our subsidiary, Valley 
Forge Brewing Co., Norristown, Pa., they are 


held on the second and fourth Monday after-— 


noon of each month. 


Attendance at these meetings is mandatory for 
all department heads, assistants, salaried super- 
visors, sales managers and sales supervisors. 
Each meeting lasts from 60 to 90 minutes. When 
a legal holiday occurs on a scheduled meeting 
date, the meeting must be held no later than the 
same day of the following week. 


Each of the meetings at Schmidt’s is repeat- 
ed twice because of the larger group of person- 
nel involved. The first meeting on Monday be- 
gins at 10:30 a.m., the second meeting on Tues- 
day gets underway at 3:00 p.m. The meetings 
at our Valley Forge headquarters always begin 
at 3:00 p.m. 


The only exception to this time-table that 
‘we make is when the schedule calls for an out- 
side speaker who cannot be present on two con- 
secutive days. If and when this happens, we 
have arranged to hold the Valley Forge meeting 
at 10:30 am., and the Schmidt’s meetings at 
2:00 p.m. and 3:30 p.m., respectively. 


Speakers, of course, are informed of the topic 
and time allotted for their presentation well 
in advance of the meeting. They are also asked 
to submit outlines of their talks in advance 
(which are later distributed to supervisors at 
the meetings) and to indicate whether they will 
need charts or other exhibits to illustrate their 


remarks. 


If the speakers request it, the Employe Rela- 
tions and Public Relations Departments assist 
them in preparing outlines and visual aid ma- 


terial such as flip-charts, graphs, slides, etc. 


Question-and-answer periods are held at the 
close of each meeting, as a means of stimulating 
discussion and maintaining supervisory interest. 


If time permits, all questions are answered be- 
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fore the meeting adjourns, otherwise they are 
answered at the opening of the next meeting. 


We also distribute a special form at each 
meeting, so that supervisors may submit ques- 
tions and suggestions anonymously. This is done 
because quite often people in a large group 
are hesitant to ask questions about what they 
suspect is common knowledge to everyone else. 
More often than not, these seemingly trivial 
questions are the very ones that are troubling 


everyone present. 





Persounel Changes 


REVOS E. BURGE has been appointed Gen- 
eral Supervisor-Personnel in the Industrial Re- 
lations Department at Albuquerque Division, 
division of ACF Industries, Inc. In this capacity 
Mr. Burge will direct the sectional functions of 
Employment, Employee Services, Safety, Train- 
ing and Public Relations. He transferred to Al- 
buquerque from ACF’s W-K-M Division in 
Houston, Texas. He has held prior personnel 
director positions with Fred Medart Mfg. Co. in 
Missouri and Key Company in Illinois. 


JEROME. J. TRAUTSCHOLD has been ap- 
pointed Office Manager-Personnel Director for 
Mortgage Associates, Inc., Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin. In his new capacity Mr. Trautschold will 
‘be responsible for the interviewing, testing, hir- 
ing and placement of all general office personnel 
iat the home office. He will also be responsible 
for the formulation and enforcement of com- 
pany policy. Mr. Trautschold was previously 
affiliated with Plastics Engineering Co., Sheboy- 
gan, Wisconsin as Employment Manager. 
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performance measures of 
creative and technical personnel 


by SCOTT M. SPANGLER 


The relationship between employer and em- 
ployee has been the subject of much study, 
writing, and thought. It has been generally 
concluded that there are five basic conditions 
for fair employment of an employee by an 
employer. These five conditions are: 
Knowledge of what is expected on the job. 
Opportunity to perform. 

Knowledge of how well he is doing. 
Assistance available when and as needed. 
Rewarded or penalized on basis of results 
achieved. 

Items (3) and (5) above call for measurement 
of the man’s efforts. 
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From the employer’s viewpoint, the only 
reason he employs manpower is to make a 
profit. Profiting from a man’s efforts means 
making his efforts productive and efficient. 
This means measurement to: 

a. prevent the man from getting sidetracked 

from the problem, 

b. prevent spinning of the man’s wheels be- 
cause of lack of needed assistance and 
mature advice, or because of involvement 
in unnecessary routine. 

c. determine compensation and eventual pro- 
motions. 

LDITORS NOTE: 

The Personnel Society of Columbus conducted the 
Kighth Annual Manuscript Writing Contest for 
A.S.P.A. This is the first time the contest has been 
conducted entirely at a local chapter devel. 

Scott M. Spangler, a junior at the University of 
Cincinnati, won the $250 first place prize and a trip 
to the conterence in New York. 

Billiam C. Covington won the $100 second prize. 
He is a candidate for a Master's Degree at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. His paper was titled “The 
Guaranteed Annual Wage: A Challenge to Manage- 
ment.” 

Charles H. McDonald won the $50 third prize. He 
is a senior at Deuhe University. His paper has the 
interesting title of “Methods of Management Level 
Job Evaluations.” 





{1s is most always the case, there were many fine 
papers submitted and it was really a difficult job jor 
the judges to select the top manuscripts. The com- 
mittee worked zealously to be fair to all entrants, 
and by use of a point-factor system, the judges had 
no idea who the ultimate winners would be. 


A work function may be considered by the 
employer as, in‘the simplest form, a large black 
box into which inputs are fed and from which 
outputs are received. This little black box, 
which we may title the “Productive Entity,” 
may be a man, a machine or a group of men. 
The inputs may be in the forms of electrical 
signals, specifications (as for a design group), 
reports, or orders from the boss. The outputs 
can be generalized into two types: ends and 
means the more important and more common 
are ends. The means portion of the output is 
primarily a function of management. 

Suppose for example that our little black 
box has the training and experience of a 
qualified aerodynamicist. The inputs in this 
case would probably take the form of specifi- 
cations. Management would want a gas tur- 
bine, for instance of certain aerodynamic 
specifications to perform certain functions. 
The output in this case would be primarily 
ends. They may be in the form of reports, or 
they may be detailed design drawings, or they 
may be simply consultation to subordinate 
aerodynamicists. An example of the means 
output would be the portion of a manager’s 
function in which he sets up methods, budgets, 
goals, etc., to enable his unit or himself to 
perform their function in obtaining ends. 

The outputs of this “Productive Entity” must 
be measured to determine the efficiency of the 
box. If the box is not performing its function or 
operating up to standards of efficiency, it will 
naturally be replaced. A thought to be inter- 
jected here is that the inputs to the box have a 
large effect on its performance, hence any fair 
measurement of its output must consider the 
quality of the input. Ruling out for the purposes 
of our discussion the possibility of the produc- 
tive entity being a machine, the output of 
tne box cannot be measured by exact tools, 
such as a dynometer, a michrometer, or a 
count of the units produced per unit time. 
Further, if the work output is not manual 
and repetitive in nature, it cannot be measured 


by means of a motion study. 
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To more fully establish the need for meas- 
urement of creative people, let us consider 
what happens when a person attempts to pro- 
duce a product. The steps which he goes 
through either consciously or unconsciously 
may be represented as the cycle shown below. 


The first stage in any cycle of production is 
the planning of what is going to be done. Then 
comes the actual operation, out of which the 
output is produced, as represented by the arrow. 
However, to have effective production, we munt 
measure the output and then analyze the re- 
sults of this measurement. This analysis is 
used to check and revise the planning, and the 
cycle is repeated. Effective management of a 
productive endeavor requires that this cycle 
be traveled constantly and knowledgeably. A 
significant point is that measurement by itself 
is useless if the results are not subjected to 
analysis and then used in the next cycle of 
operation beginning with the planning stage. 


Definition of Measurement 


To properly discuss measurement, it would 
be best perhaps to arrive at a definition of ideal 
measurement as applied to personnel perfor- 
mance. The ideal measurement would be a 
statistical representation of quantity and qual- 
ity of results of efforts. Obviously, performance 
appraisal today requires insertion of human 
emotion, opinion, and judgment into our 
measurement. 


Ideal measurement of personnel performance 
must be accurate and fair. It must also be 
easily obtained; that is, the procurement of 
it should not be expensive or time consuming. 
The measurement results must be timely. 
Obviously, the results of last month’s measure- 
ments will not be of value in determining how 
the individual is performing this month. Ideal 
measurement would have practically all human 
opinion, emotion, and error eliminated from it. 
A corollary to the definition of measurement 
is that measurement is comparison with stand- 
ards. Therefore, only what is planned and 
standardized can be measured. 


Methods of Measurement 


Having thus established the need for and 
the place of measurement in a productive en- 
deavor, what are the methods of accomplishing 
this measuring? An investigation of this ques- 
tion requires definition of the type of pro- 
ductive endeavor being considered and a con- 
stant awareness of whether the measurement 
is being made on an individual, small group or 
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profit-accountable division of the endeavor. 
This discussion is limited to technically-trained 
personnel and technical functions. Descriptions 
will be made of methods of measuring all 
three levels of endeavor. 


In general, measurement of the output of a 
profit-accountable, organization such as a busi- 
ness or a large department within a business, 
presents no problems. A simple profit-and-loss 
statement is a pretty good indication of wheth- 
er or not the organization is fulfilling its func- 
tion. However, a poor profit showing does not 
show where the weakness lies within the organ- 
ization. For smaller units of an organization, a 
similar financial measurement is often made in 
the form of budgets or bogies and how well 
they are met. This is an adaption of the profit- 
and-loss record. Other measurements of per- 
formance commonly used in large-scale organ- 
izations are hit-or-miss methods. For instance, 
if it is felt that the efficiency or output of the 
Engineering Department is not what it should 
be, then the manpower of that department may 
be cutback until a cutback in the output of the 
department is noticed. This “seat of the pants” 
management in the area of performance ap- 
praisal has been in practice for many years. 


There have been, however, attempts at scien- 
tific measurement of the output or large organ- 
izations, and the outstanding example of this 
are the methods of cost accounting. One of 
the most widely-applied, cost-accounting pro- 
cedures is that of ratios of figures, such as: 


a. the percentage of engineering cost to the 
total sales dollar, 


b. engineering cost per number of engineers, 


c. the percentage of engineering adminis- 
tration and overhead cost to total engi- 
neering cost, 


d. and the percentage of engineering ex- 
pense to the manufacturing expense of 
the product. 


A second financial method of measuring the 
output of technical people, especially engi- 
neering personnel, is the dollar value of the 
cost reductions that are directly attributal to 
engineering. 


Other statistical facts are also used. A 
typical one is the ratio of the number of tech- 
nically-trained engineers to the number of 
engineering assistants or non-technical people. 
This ratio often shows how efficiently the engi- 
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neering talent in a department is being used, 
with the ideal being more engineering per 
engineer. A second statistical fact often used 
in measurement of engineering people is the 
trend in the length of design cycles of a family 
of products. A third statistical fact sometimes 
used is the patent activity or the number of 
patents applied for. A fourth statistical 
measure is the quantity of paperwork. This can 
be used with judgment in some fields. An ex- 
ample of this would be the quantity of com- 
pleted drawings per unit time from a design 
department. The number of design changes 
processed against a certain design or design 
group can be an indication of how well that de- 
sign group has done its work. In some depart- 
ments, the numbers and timeliness of reports or 
consultationn can be tabulated and used as an 
indication of the output of the department. 

There are obviously errors in using each of 
the above methods of statistical measurement, 
primarily because they are strictly quantitive 
measures with no real value whatsoever for 
measuring the quality of the output. Ratios 
such as described above have as a general rule, 
no significance in themselves. However, trends 
in these ratios do have significance, but only if 
observed by experienced and well-trained per- 
sonnel. As an example, the ratio-engineering 
expense/manufacturing expense — probably 
indicates the complexity of the product design, 
and if it rises, it should mean either that engi- 
neering efficiency is decreasing or that efforts 
aimed at the design of future products is in- 
creasing, (considering the manufacturing pro- 
cess constant). But to design labor out of a 
product is generally regarded as an engineering 
contribution to productivity. As progress is 
made in this direction, the above ratio becomes 
larger — falsely signalling design problems of 
greater complexity or reduced engineering effi- 
ciency or both. Thus, measuring by strict 
mathematical ratios will result in errors if 
human judgment is not used in the analysis of 
the results. 

The methods of measurement described above 
are applicable only to groups of people and 
usually only to groups of people large enough 
to afford or make necessary an accounting staff. 

On the individual or small-group level, the 
science of measurement of performance has 
been sadly neglected. Literature on this subject 
is noticeably absent from public and private 
libraries; in fact, it has been said that the 
science of measuring the output of creative 
people is approximately where the science of 
industrial time study was in the year 1914. 
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Methods presently in use may be grouped and 
described as follows: 


The oldest and most primitive method of 
measuring the employee is the unilateral 
method. The boss simply decides in his own 
mind whether his employee has pleased him 
and has done what he (the boss) considers 
his job. There, generally, is no attempt to 
inform the employee what specifically he is 
required to do and what his perofrmance will 
be measured on. This method is still in use in 
many small organizations. 


A second method used quite often by larger 
corporations is the group evaluation. In this 
method, a group of people, usually of a super- 
visory level, get together and rate their 
subordinates. This has one improvement over 
the unilateral method in that it is the opinion 
of several people, and human emotion is to 
a certain extent cancelled out. Also, under 
this general title is another type of measure- 
ment, the external audit, in which a group of 
people external to the department or group 
being measured comes in and makes an anal- 
ysis of the performance of the group. They 
do this by financial auditing, by reading re- 
ports of the group, and by analysis of the 
output or product of the group. 


The third and most advance method is the 
“contract” method. This method is so named 
because it is similar to a legal contract be- 
tween two parties. The employer and em- 
ployee agree between them on what the job of 
the employee is, what the key results or out- 
puts which the employee must produce are, 
and also on the standards by which the em- 
ployee will be measured. This is similar to 
the hiring of an outside professional con- 
sultant by the employer. 

Tools which have been used in each of the 

above methods of measuring are: 


Trait rating: Evaluation of this type ranges 
in method of application from an unconscious 
evaluation by the supervisor of the individ- 
ual’s attributes and attitudes, to a formalized 
piece of paper with a psychologint’s defini- 
tions of traits and places for the supervisor 
to check off his rating in each category. 

Supplementary rating: This is a trait rating 
done by groups or individuals outside the line 
organizations of the individual being rated. 

Testing: Tests are used predominately in 
placement of employees rather than the 
rating of their performance on the job. How- 
ever, it has been used for performance 
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measurement in several organizations — 
notably in the Civil Service — with success. 


General Electric Company 


In the large division or profit-responsible 
level, General Electric has used the common 
and applicable methods of profit determination 
as described above, plus the various cost-ac- 
counting and statistical methods. On the small 
group and individual level, General Electric has 
pioneered in the use of a new theory which, 
for lack of a better word, we have dubbed the 
“contract” method. In the general application 
of this method, the function of our little black 
box, the productive entity, is defined by the 
employer (G. E. manager). He does this by 
denoting what the key results or output should 
be. He sets up indicators of performance in 
these key result areas and standards which 
he feels should be met. When a man or group 
accepts the incumbency, they accept these 
criteria or dimensions of the job in a manner 
analogous to a legal contract between two 
parties, and their performance is measured 
against this contract. General Electric’s Posi- 
tion Guides are a specific application of this 
general theory. 


This “contract” theory may also be applied 
on more limited and specific projects. To dem- 
onstrate such an application, consider the steps 
undergone in the design of a product, for in- 
stance, a jet-engine project. The primary func- 
tion of the project head is to divide the design 
of the product into small pieces of work. He 
then defines several productive entities, which 
in this case will probably be groups of men 
whose output is to be the design of certain 
portions of the engine. To further study this 
application, let us consider the compressor as 
one of the design portions. 


The compressor design manager (the individ- 
ual who has contracted to fill the box) will 
break up the compressor design into small pro- 
jects such as the stator and the rotor (again 
inventing and defining productive entities). To 
describe the project and the productive entities, 
he has set up, in conjunction with the project 
head, tentative technical specifications, budgets, 
and schedules. The men (they actually repre- 
sent groups of men) who contract to fill these 
boxes then take these criteria to their subor- 
dinates (in this case technical engineers) who, 
after some preliminary study, formulate 
schedules, budgets, and technical objectives. 

By bartering up and down the line organiza- 
tion, final goals and budgets are worked out. 
Thus, each individual has had a hand in working 
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out the standard of performance against which 
he will be measured. The manager becomes less 
a dictator, but does not relinquish any of his 
control over the output of the productive entity. 
Managerial skill is required in setting the 
initial terms of the “contract.” The manager’s 
experience will help to see thai the goals set 
are realistic and that the incumbent be re- 
quired to stretch and thereby grow to reach 
them. 

The advantages of applying this method to 
performance appraisal are several: It shifts 
the emphasis from appraisal to analysis. The 
superior does not have to “play God.” Instead 
of forcing his psychological opinions on a 
hostile subordinate, the manager can help him 
plan ways of getting feedback concerning his 
impact on his associates and subordinates as a 
basis for self appraisal and self improvement. 

Additional advantages are greater motivation 
and more effective development of personnel. 
These advantages outweigh the increased cost 
and time required at the manager’s level re- 
sulting from use of the “contract” method of 
employment. 

This “contract” theory of employment has 
been pioneered by General Mills Corporation 
and General Electric. General Electric initiated 
its use in 1952 when it first originated systems 
of job-function description. General Electric is 
also using the old methods of employee ap- 
praisal in conjunction with the “contract” 
method. 


Future Advancements 


What does the future hold in this field? It 
is obvious from this report that the field is in 
its infancy. Industrial engineers in general feel 
that time study of engineering personnel will 
eventually come about. By studying the activi- 
ties of thousands of engineers, they hope to set 
up norms of engineering output. The feeling 
that this is possible is due mainly to the fact 
that engineering (to quote one of the most 
productive engineers of all time, Thomas A. 
Edison), “is about 90% routine work and about 
10% creation.” 

The most-promising aspect of this field in 
the near future is the application of the prin- 
ciples of Cybernetics. It is generally felt that 
there may be an equation relating indices of 
performance which can be measured. Although 
it would be an equation with a large number 
of variables, modern and forthcoming com- 
puters can and have produced statistical 
answers to problems similar in nature. How- 
ever, for the forseeable future, it seems that 
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performance analysis by electronic brains will 
only be possible for groups of about the sub- 
section level in size. A group smaller than this 
would not produce the necessary amount of 
data from which to make a statistical analysis 
nor would it be likely to have personnel avail- 
able to procure such data. 

An interesting sidelight along the line of 
performance measurement comes as a result of 
research now being carried on at Princeton 
University. By the means of electrodes in- 
serted in the brains of scientists, medical men 
have recorded their brain waves on an oscillo- 
graph as they thought about technical prob- 
lems. Perhaps some time in the future we will 
be able to tell whether a man is thinking and 
how productive his thoughts are by comparison 
of his brain waves with established norms. 
This immediately brings to the imaginative 
mind a vision of a large department of engi- 
neers, where at each desk a man is sitting with 
electrodes taped to his skull and with the wires 
running to a large IBM machine at the front 
of the room. The machine compares the im- 
pulses from each man with the established 
norms and determines his productive perform- 
ance. A little further use of imagination would 
have wires running from the machine back to 


the individual desks and to the seat of each 
chair. Thus, if an engineer were contemplating 
matters other than the technical problems at 
hand, the machine, by means of a small voltage 
input, could increase the man’s output. 


Conclusions 


If this report can be said to have arrived at 
any conclusion, it could be stated as the fact 
that of all the methods presently used in in- 
dustry which were investigated in the com- 
pilation of this discussion, the “contract” 
method is the strongest in theory and the 
easiest to apply in practical situations. Its 
entire success depends on the ability of the 
employer-manager to define completely and 
accurately the function and the standards of 
performance of the productive entity. When 
this is accomplished and documented, perform- 
ance measurement becomes as nearly as pos- 
sible a fair and scientific process. 

In summary, it may be said that “state of 
the art” in the field of measurement of creative 
output leaves much to be desired. Elimination 
of the human element from performance ap- 
praisal is the optimum result of efforts in this 
field. However, for a long time to come, human 
judgment will be the most important facet of 
measurement of creative people. 
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